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missed so magnificent an opportunity and have failed to claim
credit for the issue of the edict on behalf of the two emperors who
were later to grant to the Roman world a yet wider liberty? If
Galerius in his mortal sickness sought anyone's advice it might
perhaps be suggested with greater plausibility that it was his wife
Valeria, who was known to be in close sympathy with the Christians,
who counselled him to placate the God of the persecuted.
With the palinode of Galerius a chapter closes. No history of
the great persecution, it must be repeated, can be written; it is idle
to attempt to estimate the number of those who gave their lives
for the faith. On one day in Egypt one hundred Christians were
martyred: in Palestine during all the years of the persecution not
one hundred were put to death. Of the extent of the repression in
Asia Minor where Christianity was strongest we can form no
impression. In Phrygia we are told a whole town was Christian:
in the persecution it was surrounded by soldiers who under orders
from the governor burned to death the entire population since
none would deny their faith1.   It has been suggested that this
town may have been Eumeneia, for inscriptions found there cease
c. A.D. 300: 'the contrast between the rich intellectual and political
life of the Christians in the third century and the inarticulate
monotony of the many centuries that succeeded is painful; one
recognizes. , . the signs of a great misfortune. . . the destruction
of a vigorous and varied life2.' Thus, it has been contended, the
persecution by exterminating the most progressive party in the
Eastern cities destroyed the last chance that the Empire had of
regaining vitality and health.   * Massacre then, as always, was
proved to be not merely a crime and a stupendous folly, but also
a terrible blow to the world, to civilization, and to humanity3.'
But the student can hardly avoid the question whether both
Eusebius and Lactantius did not mention the disaster suffered by
this Phrygian town precisely because it was an exceptional
atrocity. We have not, so far as the present writer knows, any
descriptions from other provinces of such wholesale martyrdoms
as in Egypt, and here conditions were peculiar, and attention has
not always been paid to the evidence of Eusebius, who knew
1  Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vm, n. Lactantius, Dw. Inst. v, n, 10.
2  Sir W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, n, pp. 502-9.
8 "Christianity was the religion of an educated people and the last and
worst evil of the long struggle was that in Diocletian's persecution the more
cultured section of the Church was to a large extent killed out:.. .educa-
tion deteriorated and the quality of society in general was depreciated." Sii
W. M. Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies^ p. 115.